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have adopted in view of the Carthaginian menace would have been that of alliance between Rome and Syracuse, which was now guided by an able ruler, Hiero. There were subsisting treaties between Rome and both Carthage and Syracuse. But when Rome actually found occasion to open the contest with Carthage, she chose to act in disregard of her treaties with both the Sicilian Powers.
In our previous account of Sicily we have seen the Greek cities relying upon mercenary troops from Campania and the hillmen of Southern Italy. A band of these mercenaries called Mamertines seized the town of Messana, commanding the Sicilian side of the strait facing Rhegium. Messana was a dependency of Syracuse, and Hiero prepared to expel the Mamertines. One party among the Mamertines appealed to Carthage, another party appealed to Rome. If Rome sat still it was probable enough that Messana would become a Carthaginian city. The Roman statesmen hesitated, and referred the question to the Assembly of the people. The Assembly voted that Rome should support the Mamertines against both Carthage and Hiero. In effect, it was resolved to use the opportunity for establishing a footing in Sicily. Thus, in 264, began the First Carthaginian or Punic War.
Although Hiero himself might well have claimed that the Romans, if they intervened at all, were bound to restore Messana to him, higher considerations of policy induced him in the second year of the war to become the faithful ally of Rome. Rome had never herself been, in any sense, a naval Power; but the Etruscans and the Italian Greeks, who were now her allies, were traditionally maritime peoples. She set herself, with their aid, to the construction of a great fleet. Having no prospect of rivaling the Carthaginians in seamanship, she adopted the plan of seeking to convert every sea-fight into the equivalent of a land fight by the employment of grappling bridges. Her fleets, indeed, suffered terrific disasters when they were caught by tempests, but the new device usually served whenever they could succeed in bringing a Carthaginian fleet to action. Carthage found herself by no means the unqualified mistress of the seas, and the land forces which she threw into Sicily were driven in till she held hardly anything but the fortress of Lilybaeum (the modern Marsala), which of old bade defiance even to Dionysius.
In the sixth year of the war the Senate resolved on the invasion of Carthaginian territory in Africa. Roman fleets could now cross the Mediterranean without great fear of Carthaginian fleets, though they were still in peril from tempests. The policy was not unreasonable, since there was good ground to expect that the African peoples whom Carthage held in subjection would welcome the invader. The consuls overran the country. Then appeared evidence that the system which .worked well enough in Italy was not adapted to extensive oversea